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intrigue. "The Eastern Question," wrote Viscount
James Bryce in the Contemporary Review, January,
1920, "has been for a century or more the standing diffi-
culty of European diplomacy. It would have been settled
many years ago but for the jealousies of Russia, France,
Britain, and latterly, of Germany also, each of which had
what it deemed to be its special interests, interests which,
in some points at least, we can now see to have been mis-
conceived. It was probably a mistake of Britain to reject
the overtures made by the Czar Nicholas I., so far back
as 1852, for the Crimean war might have been avoided
and a settlement reached better even for Britain, and
certainly better for the Eastern Christians and the peace
of the world, than that which was reached after that war,
in the treaty of 1855. The war is now generally admitted
to have been a mistake. It prolonged the miseries of the
subject populations, and became a cause of the Russo-
Turkish war of 1876-8, and of the Balkan wars of 1912
and 1913.'' The admittance of the Empire to the 'c society
of nations" in 1856, the overthrow of the Sultan's
despotic rule, and the postwar revival are described in
Chapters XVIII-XXV, inclusive, supplemented by the
Select Documents and the Chronology of Events.

Turkey's foreign policies relate primarily to her rela-
tions with (1) Russia, (2) Western nations, (3) Balkan
states, (4) Mohammedan lands, (5) minority population.

Russia still is the paramount factor in the determina-
tion of Turkey's own stand in international affairs. This
fact is constantly glossed over; but without an apprecia-
tion of it, no one can attain any true measure of under-
standing. The question of the '' preservation'' of Turkey,
whether she was more useful as a "weak" or "strong"
power, has engaged the continual attention of European
statesmen. Napoleon I strove for French control over
Constantinople, declaring that "Constantinople was in
itself worth half an empire." Russian foreign policies,